THE ART OF TOM JONES

ested in when and where an act took place as in its quality
and in who committed it; that is, as in the characters of
history. All his characters, he claimed, are in harmony
with human nature; all do what real men and women of
their temper would do in the same circumstances. To keep
them true to life, he let his memory, as I have shown, play
about persons whom he had known; they were his models,
so to speak. As experience taught him not to expect,
except in rare instances, unalloyed goodness or unalloyed
villainy in the world, so in his novel there should be mainly
'imixed characters," few if any either wholly good or
wholly bad. This does not mean that Fielding was free
from traditional and rather artificial methods in moulding
his observations. As in "Joseph Andrews," his mind
sometimes, though not so often, recurred to Cervantes.
Don Quixote sallies forth on adventures, is dubbed a knight,
and picks up Sancho Panza when he discovers that 'he needs
a squire. Tom Jones sets out on a journey, purchases a
sword on the first opportunity, and falls in with Partridge,
who is as much a Cervantic creation as was Parson Adams.
This odd, garrulous, superstitious schoolmaster never
fathoms, despite hard experiences, the motives of men, and
reads life in the light of his whimsical dreams, much as
Parson Adams read it in the light of ancient literature,
and Don Quixote in the light of romances of chivalry.
Likewise Squire Allworthy, with a difference, is in line
with the knight and the parson; he is blinded by the glare
of an unblemished character into taking hypocrites and
pretenders for what they seem; only the most conclusive
evidence can induce him to change his favourable opinion
of men by whom he has been grossly deceived.

Other characters, not having the Cervantic cast, dis-
play an unmistakable kinship with several in "Joseph
Andrews." The Man of the Hill is a Mr. Wilson of darker
fibre; each has had his experiences in the world; and each,
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